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rchaeology  is  the  recov- 
ery and  interpretation  of 
objects  and  information 
which  together  pro- 
vide clues  to  the  past. 
These  clues  often  are 
thought  of  as  coming 
solely  from  the  ob- 
jects which  remain 
of  the  material 
culture  of  past 
peoples,  prehis- 
toric or  ancient, 
or  even  his- 
toric. Often  such  artifacts  have  been 
lost,  forgotten,  and  buried  in  the 
ground,  although  sometimes  they 
were  simply  overlooked.  In  fact,  the 
precise  location  of  everything  that  is 
found,  together  with  identification  of 
soils,  structures  and  all  other  associ- 
ations is  often  of  crucial  importance 
in  our  efforts  to  interpret  and  under- 
stand what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Unique  cultural  features  artifacts 
and  whole  sites  as  well  as  priceless 
documents,  and   photographs  have 
been  destroyed  by  uninformed  diggers 
or  deliberate  site  looters,  or  by  care- 
less housekeepers.  Often  important 
historical  objects  and  documents 
disappear  unnoticed  into  trash  dumps 
because  no  one  recognizes  their 
value  and  importance. 

The  purpose  of  archaeology  is  to 
get  a  first-hand  glimpse  through  the 
clues  available  to  it  of  what  it  was  like 
to  live  in  past  times  and  thus  get  to 
know  better  who  our  predecessors 
were  and  how  we  became  what  we 
are  today.  In  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  our  own 
country,  archaeology  can  be  a  path 
extending  from  the  present  toward 
1776;  a  path  which  students,  with 
appropriate  caution,  may  take  on  their 
own  initiative  with  resources  they 
themselves  discover.  The  challenge  is 
to  learn  to  discover  evidence  without 
destroying  it  along  with  the  informa- 
tion you  seek.  This  takes  knowledge  of 
how  to  recover  evidence  carefully  and 
under  supervision,  what  to  observe, 
what  not  to  disturb,  and  what  to  do 
with  what  you  find.  Also,  one  must 
know  what  objects  and  records  above 


ground  are  of  value  and  how  to  record 
and  preserve  them.  We  shall  describe 
how  later. 

With  the  information  gained  from 
the  study  of  objects  of  the  past  and 
that  from  family  and  community  his- 
tory, it  is  possible  to  proceed  upstream 
through  history  from  the  present  time 
and  place  toward  1776.  The  goal  is 
self-identity  and  the  identity  of  the 
community  in  which  one  lives.  Once 
1776  is  reached  there  is  no  need  to 
stop  there.  Rather,  there  is  a  bound- 
less invitation  to  continue  searching 
for  evidence  and  references  that  lead 
the  investigator  further  into  the  past, 
through  Colonial  history  to  the  time  of 
settlement  and  discovery,  through 
to  prehistory,  as  far  as  personal  initia- 
tive and  intellect  can  go.  At  this  point 
the  question  may  be  asked,  "What  if 
1  have  just  moved  to  this  community, 
and  I  have  moved  many  times  with  my 
family?"  No  matter.  Any  community  is 
a  challenge  to  be  discovered  his- 
torically, and  every  family  is  a  source 
of  information,  even  if  it  is  scattered, 
and  data  must  be  gathered  by  writing 
letters  of  inquiry  to  distant  relatives. 
Those  who  have  come  recently  to  this 
country  may  have  a  rich  heritage  to 
discover  by  researching  information — 
memories  and  documents  and  objects 
the  family  has  kept  with  them — in  the 
country  of  origin.  It  may  confidently  be 
said  that  no  individual  in  this  country 
has  less  of  a  history  to  be  discovered 
than  any  other.  The  more  difficult  the 
discovery  the  greater  the  challenge 
to  discover. 

Archaeology,  then,  is  not  limited  to 
the  buried  past  of  remote  ages.  It  is  a 
technique  for  discovering  and  con- 
serving evidence  of  all  times  and 
places.   It  extends  its  inquiry  both 
below  and  above  ground.  Because 
most  high  schools  do  not  have  faculty 
members  who  are  trained  archaeolo- 
gists, or  historians  who  do  research, 
or  museum  conservationists  who  pre- 
serve objects  or  data  of  historical 
value,  this  program  is  largely  up  to 
the  individual  student  to  implement  on 
his  own,  with  what  help  he  can  find 
among  trained  professionals  in  the 
community.  But  there  are  many  teach- 
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ers  who  are  trained  and  enthusiastic 
conservators  and  researchers,  and 
their  help  can  be  of  great  value. 

An  important  part  of  archaeological 
conservation  is  knowing  what  kind  of 
site  is  best  protected  by  the  earth  that 
covers  it.  Invariably  sites  are  better 
left  untouched  than  excavated  by  un- 
skilled hands  only  to  be  badly  dam- 
aged and  their  unique  clues  destroyed. 
Unfortunately,  more  archaeological 
sites  are  being  destroyed  by  private 
and  public  works  today  than  ever 
before  in  the  nation's  history.  New 
housing  developments,  highways,  air- 
fields, supermarkets,  and  countless 
other  projects  daily  destroy  evidence 
of  the  past  before  it  can  be  salvaged. 
What  can  be  salvaged  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment property,  or  on  property  affected 
by  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
is  protected  by  various  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  make  it  possible  for 
investigations  to  be  made.  But  the 
vigilance  of  informed  citizens  of  all 
ages  and  occupations  is  needed 
simply  to  alert  conservation  agencies 
such  as  The  National  Park  Service, 
The  National  Forest  Service,  The  De- 
partments of  Transportation,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Armed 
Services,  and  whatever  archaeological 
agency  is  present  in  your  state,  about 
particular  sites  that  may  be  threat- 
ened. State  and  federal  agencies  have 
limited  means  for  investigating  and 
salvaging  evidence  of  the  past.  Fed- 
eral and  state  archaeologists  do  what 
they  can  to  implement  the  salvage 
necessary  or  protect  sites  from  having 
to  be  salvaged.  But  they  need  all  the 
cooperation  and  information  they  can 
get  from  the  public. 

Archaeology  requires  many  patient- 
ly-acquired skills.   Below  ground 
archaeology  must  be  attempted  only 
by  trained  and  skilled  people  who 
work  carelully  and  scientifically. 
Archaeology  should  never  be  done 
simply  for  fun  or  simply  to  collect 
objects.  The  duty  of  the  Nation  is  to 
preserve  the  evidence  of  the  past  be- 
neath the  ground  or  wherever  it  occurs 
until  it  can  be  studied  efficiently  when 
it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  to  do  so. 
Training  for  field  archaeology,  labora- 
tory procedure,  and  report  writing 
can  only  be  acquired  by  working 
closely  with  a  trained  and  qualified 
archaeologist,  professional  or  non- 
professional. It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  one  have  this  instruction  and  be 
led  by  trained  archaeologists  before 
attempting  to  investigate  an  archaeo- 
logical site,  prehistoric  or  historic. 
Archaeology  is  no  do-it-yourself 
hobby  for  the  uninstructed. 
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lues  to  the  past  go  unnoticed  most 
of  the  time,  and  are  not  buried 
in  the  ground  at  all.  In  the  attic  or 
in  the  cellar,  or  in  the  storage  room  of 
the  apartment  or  garage,  things  may 
be  discovered  that  were  used  many 
years  ago  and  have  been  put  away 
and  fo/gotten.  At  one  time  they  were 
useful  or  valuable  things  of 
everyday  life  to  mothers  and 
fathers,   grandmothers  and 
grandfathers,  or  to  those  so  far 
back  in  family  history  they  are  only 
names  dimly  remembered  or  quite 
forgotten.  Some  intelligent  informa- 
tion-gathering with  these  clues  may 
create  a  picture  of  what  it  was  like  to 
ive  before  automobiles,  airplanes, 
motorcycles,  dishwashers,  electric 
dryers  and  clothes  washers,  television 
and  radio,  telephones  and  air-condi- 
tioners, electric  lights  and  all  of  the 
motorized  equipment  in  the  house.  A 
feeling  may  be  gained  about  how  it 
was  to  cook  without  gadgets  and  gas 
or  electric  stoves,  stitch  without  a 
sewing  machine,  drive  a  horse,  or 
read  by  candlelight. 
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may  make  a  valuable  historical  record 
by  mal<ing  photographic  studies  of 
types  of  houses  and  buildings  in  your 
community  that  are  representative  of 
the  history  and  development  of  the 
community,  or  are  associated  with 
notable  people  or  events.  Many  times, 
such  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
"progress"  or  by  accident,  and  their 
photographs  are  all  that  remain  of 
them.  Don't  forget,  interior  view/s  are 
valuable  too.  You  will  find  valuable 
tips  on  this  in  the  McKee  reference  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  booklet. 

When  you  know  what  you  can  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  you  are  ready  to  go 
to  work  to  inventory,  identify,  classify, 
and  preserve  the  objects  of  the  past, 
such  as  diaries,  letters,  and  other  rec- 
ords of  the  history  of  your  own  family 
or  of  the  community  in  which  you  live, 
or  have  lived.  Some  families,  espe- 
cially those  that  must  move  often, 
simply  have  not  kept  and  stored  away 
things  that  tell  of  the  past.  Nor  are 
grandparents  always  around  to  tell 
them.  Get  all  the  data  you  can  from 
parents  and  other  relatives  from  older 
generations,  even  if  you  have  to  set  up 
extensive  correspondence  to  do  it. 
Clues  from  recent  memories  often  can 
be  developed  into  discoveries  of  data 
outside  the  family  that  can  cast  light 
on  the  setting  of  family  history.  For 
instance,  your  relatives  may  recall 
persons  who  know  a  great  deal  about 
certain  places,  events,  and  objects  of 
the  past  in  your  present  or  former 
community. 

There  are  many  other  things  to  do: 
Make  a  historic  base  map  of  your 
community  —  town,  township,  or 
county.  Begin  with  atopographic  map, 
that  is,  one  that  shows  the  contours  of 
the  ground  with  elevations  recorded 
on  them,  such  as  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  can  supply  for  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  Next,  add  overlays 
on  translucent  paper  or  plastic  sheets 
on  which  you  can  draw  (get  these 
sheets  from  a  drafting  supply  house 
or  a  photo  reproduction  shop  or  con- 
sult an  architect  as  to  where  he  gets 
them).  These  overlays  can  show  the 
succession  of  prehistoric  and  historic 
periods,  such  as  the  earliest  Indian 
(called  Paleo-lndian)  occupation,  the 
Archaic  and  later  prehistoric  Indians, 
the  period  of  discovery  by  people  who 
came  from  Europe,  and  so  on  through 
■periods  of  settlement  and  develop- 
ment into  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
You  can  seek  information  concerning 
the  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  area 
in  which  your  community  is  located  by 
writing  to  your  state  archaeologist  or 


department  of  anthropology  at  your 
state  university  (see  list  of  references 
in  the  back  of  this  booklet),  consult- 
ing a  volume  of  recent  date  on  the 
prehistory  of  your  state,  if  one  has 
been  published,  or  writing  an  inquiry 
to  the  state  historical  society.  For 
references  on  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  your  community,  consult  the 
library  sources  of  your  county  his- 
torical society,  and  local  and  state 
libraries.  In  this  way  the  overlays  will 
record  the  development  of  roads, 
farms,  communities,  towns,  industries, 
and  finally  the  modern  city  or  coun- 
tryside. Historical  sites  and  buildings 
now  appear  in  the  proper  sequence, 
and  their  identity  and  location  are 
recorded.  Should  some  of  these  sites 
and  buildings  still  exist  and  be  threat- 
ened by  new  development,  you  can 
be  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  bell  in 
the  community. 

Finally,  you  can  make  a  listing  of 


theme  subjects  to  be  developed  into 
reports  for  the  record.  You  can  think 
up  dozens,  but  here  are  some  for  a 
start:  The  development  of  (1)  Educa- 
tion in  the  community,  (2)  Crafts, 
(3)  Industry,  (4)  Fire  Protection, 
(5)  Police  Protection,  (6)  Sanitation, 
(7)  Churches,  (8)  Retail  Stores- 
goods,  grocery  stores,  var- 
ous  specialty  shops,  from 
the  beginning  to  depart- 
ment stores  and  supermarkets, 
(9)  Public  Transportation — 
trolley  cars,  buses,  canals, 
highways,  (10)  Private  Trans- 
portation from  horses  and 
buggies  and  wagons  to  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  And  so  on. 
You  can  get  much  information  for 
these  theme  studies  from  the  libraries 
and  historical  societies  of  the  area  in 
which  you  live.  But  be  wary — don't 


take  for  granted  all  you  may  find,  be- 
cause it  may  have  been  done  by 

untrained  and  careless 
recorders  of  historical 
places  and  events.  Be 
sure  to  list  all  of  your 
references  in  footnotes, 
so  anyone  reading 
your  report  will  know 
where  you  got  your 
information  and 
can  judge  it  for 
himself. 

Oral  History. 
Now  is  the  time 
you  can  talk  to 
grandparents 
and  to  older 
people  of  the 
community 
who  may  be 
willing  to  be  in- 
terviewed. If  you 
can  manage  a 
tape  recorder 
competently,  and 
have  one  available. 


use  it,  and  transcribe  notes  and 
quotes  from  the  tapes  immediately 
after  they  are  made.  If  you  can  afford 
to,  save  some  of  the  choice  tapes  for 
the  voice  record  they  preserve  (these 
are  wonderful  archaeological  records 
of  living  speech  as  a  testimonial  for 
the  future!).  And  you  will  always  be 
thankful  (as  will  the  rest  of  your  fam- 
ily) that  you  got  records  of  parents 
and  grandparents  while  they  still 
could  tell  their  stories.  The  remainder 
of  the  tapes  can  be  re-used  for  new 
transcriptions.  You  can  develop  a 
tape  library  of  references  for  your 
project. 

By  now,  you  will  have  begun  to 
consider  how  you  can  cooperate  with 
others  to  carry  out  projects  in  histo- 
rical data  retrieval  and  conservation. 
You  may  be  able  to  help  develop  por- 
tions of  such  projects  through  action 
groups  within  history  classes  under 
the  supervision  of  history  teachers  for 
class  credit — or  extra  credit.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  junior  historian  group  at 
your  school  or  in  your  community  or 
county  which  you  could  join  and  help 
promote  such  projects.  If  not,  you 
could  help  start  such  an  orga- 
nization with  the  aid  of  your 
county  or  town  historical 
society.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  you  from  doing  your 
own  thing,  alone,  if  need  be. 
You  can  do 
a  lot  by  your- 
self and  on 
your  own, 
learning 


as  you  go  and  developing  your  system 
for  continuing  the  project  with  in- 
creasing skill. 

Once  you  begin  to  get  results  from 
such  a  project,  you  will  find  you  have 
proved  that  history  is  not  defined  as  a 
collection  of  recorded  "facts",  but 
rather  something  to  which  you  can 
contribute  by  becoming  your  own  his- 
torian and  by  researching  clues  to  the 


past  as  you  discover  them.  The  "facts" 
of  history  are,  upon  analysis,  merely 
the  observations  and  interpretations 
of    individuals   whose    responses   are 
subject  to  change  with  time  and  cus- 
tom. History  is  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  those  who  describe  what  they 
and  others  have  observed,  but  also 
upon  the  conservation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  objects  and  data  which  remain. 
You  will  come  to  realize  that  you  are 
part  of  a  living  memory  bank  for  all 
surviving  information  from  the  past. 
And  that  is  what  a  human  being  has 
always  been — it  makes  him  distinc- 
tively human! 

A  few  final  words;  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  discuss  with  your  school  or  a  local 
college  or  university  library  the  pos- 
sibility of  turning  over  a  copy  of  your 
work  to  them  (even  if  it  is  not  entirely 
finished).  In  that  way  the  information 
you  have  developed  will  be  available 
to  others  so  that  they  may  write  an 
ever  more  complete  story.  The  work 
of  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist 


is  never  done  and  our  understanding 
of  what  went  on  in  the  past  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  many  individuals. 
Each  of  you  can  play  a  part.  As  you 
develop  your  project,  you  may  turn  to 
your  school's  social  science  depart- 
ment for  consultation  and  advice.  You 
may  also  turn  to  a  state  or  local  his- 
torical or  archaeological  society.  On 
the  national  level,  potential  sources 
for  help  and  advice  are: 

The  Society  of  American  Archaeology 

1703  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 

The  American  Association  of  Museums 

2233  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

The  American  Association  for 

State  and  Local  History 
1315  Eighth  Ave.,  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.  27203 
National  Trust  for  Historic 

Preservation 
740-748  Jackson  Place,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y.  1964  (booklet,  paperback). 

Hindle,  Brooke  Technology  in  Early 
America.  Institute  of  Early  American 
History  and  Culture,  Williamsburg, 
Va.  (Needs  and  Opportunities  for 
Study  Series,  published  by  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1966.) 
This  is  a  scholarly  critical  bibliogra- 
phy with  a  directory  of  artifact 
collections. 

McKee,  Harley  J.  Recording  Historic 
Buildings.  The  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey.  Washington,  D.C., 
The  Dept.  of  Interior,  National  Park 


References  which  will  help 
generate  project  ideas: 

Service  1970.  Obtainable  from 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

McGimsey,  Charles  R.  Public  Arche- 
ology. Seminar  Press,  N.Y.  1972. 
This  book,  by  the  leading  archaeo- 
logical conservationist  in  the  U.S.A., 
explains  how  salvage  archaeology 
is  carried  out  in  this  country,  and 
how  the  state  and  federal  laws  pro- 
tect archaeological  sites. 

American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History  Technical  Leaflet 
Series.  These  leaflets  tell  how  to 
conserve  and  record  artifacts  and 
historical  data.  For  a  list,  write  to 
AASLH,  1315  Eighth  Ave.,  South, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 

You  may  inquire  if  buildings  or  sites 
are  on  state  or  national  landmarks 
registers  by  corresponding  with  the 
following: 


hese  appointees  of  the 
State  Governors  are 
responsible  for 
assembling  and  channelling  the  lists 
of  State  Historical  Landmarks  to  the 
Advisory  Council  for  National  Land- 
marks at  The  Headquarters  of  The 
National  Park  Service,  Washington, d.c. 
ALABAMA 

Chairman,  Alabama  Historical 
Commission 
Tate  Department  of  Archives  & 
History 
305  S.  Lawrence  Street 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 
ALASKA 

Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  Lands 
323  E.  Fourth  Avenue 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501 
ARIZONA 

Director,  State  Parks  Board 
1688  West  Adams 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85007 
ARKANSAS 

Chairman,  State  Review  Committee 
Arkansas  History  Commission 
Old  State  House 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 
CALIFORNIA 
Director,  Department  of  Parks  & 

Recreation 
State  Resources  Agency 
Post  Office  Box  2390 
Sacramento,  California  95811 
COLORADO 
State  Historical  Society 
Colorado  State  Museum 
200  14th  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
CONNECTICUT 
Chairman,  Connecticut  Historical 

Commission 
54  Pratt  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06103 


DELAWARE 

Historic  Registrar 

Division  of  Archives  and  Cultural 

Affairs 
Hall  of  Records 
Dover,  Delaware  19901 

FLORIDA 

Director,  Division  of  Archives, 

History  and  Records  Management 
Department  of  State 
401  East  Gaines  Street 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

GEORGIA 

Director 

Georgia  Historical  Commission 

116  Mitchell  Street,  S.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

HAWAII 

Chairman,  Department  of  Land  & 

Natural  Resources 
State  of  Hawaii 
Post  Office  Box  621 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96809 

IDAHO 

Director 

Idaho  Historical  Society 

610  North  Julia  Davis  Drive 

Boise,  Idaho  83706 

ILLINOIS 

Director 

Department  of  Conservation 

102  State  Office  Building 

400  South  Spring  Street 

Springfield,  Illinois  62706 

INDIANA 

Director 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

State  of  Indiana 

615  State  Office  Building 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  42604 

IOWA 

Superintendent 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa 

University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 

KANSAS 

Secretary 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

120  West  10th  Street 

Topeka,  Kansas 

KENTUCKY 

Administrator,  Kentucky  Program 

Development  Office 
Coordinator  of  State  &  Federal 

Activities 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Room  157,  Capitol  Building 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

LOUISIANA 

Chairman,  Louisiana  Historical 
Preservations  Cultural 
Commission 
Box  44422,  Capitol  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 


MAINE 

Director 

State  Park  &  Recreation  Commission 

State  Office  Building 

Augusta,  Maine  04330 

MARYLAND 

Director  Maryland  Historical  Trust 

94  College  Avenue 

Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

Chairman,  Massachusetts  Historical 

Commission 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
State  House 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02133 
MICHIGAN 
Director 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Stevens  T.  Mason  Building 
Lansing,  Michigan  48926 
MINNESOTA 
Director 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 
690  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
MISSISSIPPI 
Director 

State  of  Mississippi 
Department  of  Archives  &  History 
Post  Office  Box  571 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
MISSOURI 
Director 

Missouri  State  Park  Board 
Post  Office  Box  176 
1204  Jefferson  Building 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 
MONTANA 

Chief  of  Recreation  &  Parks  Division 
Department  of  Fish  &  Game 
State  of  Montana 
Mitchell  Building 
Helena,  Montana  59601 
NEBRASKA 
Director 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
1500  R  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 
NEVADA 
Administrator 
Division  of  State  Parks 
201  S.  Fall  Street 
Room  221,  Nye  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Commissioner 
Department  of  Resources  and 

Economic  Development 
856  State  House  Annex 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 
NEW  JERSEY 
Commissioner 
Department  of  Environmental 

Protection 


Post  Office  Box  1420 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

NEW  MEXICO 

State  Planning  Officer 

State  Capitol 

403  Capitol  Building 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

NEW  YORK 

Chairman 

New  York  State  Historic  Trust 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Building  2 — State  Campus 

Albany,  New  York  12226 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Director 

Department  of  Archives  &  History 

State  of  North  Carolina 

Post  Office  Box  1881 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Superintendent 

State  Historical  Society  of 

North  Dakota 
Liberty  Memorial  Building 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58501 
OHIO 
Director 

The  Ohio  Historical  Society 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
OKLAHOMA 
President,  Oklahoma  Historical 

Society 
1108  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73102 
OREGON 

State  Highway  Engineer 
State  Highway  Building 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Historical  &  Museum 

Commission 
William  Penn  Memorial  Museum 

&  Archives  Building 
Box  1026 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17108 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Director,  Rhode  Island  Department 

of  Community  Affairs 
CJ.C.  Building 
289  Promenade  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Director 

State  Archives  Department 

1430  Senate  Street 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29211 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Chief,  Division  of  Parks  &  Recreation 

State  Office  Building 

Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501 

TENNESSEE 

Executive  Secretary 

Tennessee  Historical  Commission 


state  Library  and  Archives  Building 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37219 

TEXAS 

Executive  Director 

Texas  State  Historical  Survey 

Committee 
Post  Office  Box  12276 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 
UTAH 
Director,  Department  of  Development 

Services 
312  State  Capitol  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102 
VERMONT 
State  Liaison  Officer 
Board  of  Historic  Sites 
7  Langdon  St. 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 

VIRGINIA 

Chairman 

Virginia  Historic  Landmarks 
Commission 

State  Ninth  Street  Office  Building- 
Room  1106 

Richmond,  Virginia  23219 

WASHINGTON 

Director 

Washington  State  Parks  and 

Recreation  Commission 
Post  Office  Box  1128 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Chairman 

Division  of  Social  Sciences 
Potomac  State  College  of 
West  Virginia  University 
Keyser,  West  Virginia  26726 

WISCONSIN 

Director 

State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 

81 6  State  Street 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

WYOMING 

Director 

Wyoming  Recreation  Commission 

604  East  25th  Street 

Box  309 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Deputy  Mayor 

District  of  Columbia  Government 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Executive  Director 

Institute  of  Puerto  Rican  Culture 

Apartado  4184 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00905 

GUAM 

Director  of  Tourism 
Government  of  Guam 
Agana,  Guam  96910 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Planning  Director 


Virgin  Islands  Planning  Board 

Charlotte  Amalie 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00810 

SAMOA 

Governor 

Office  of  the  Governor 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa  96920 


If  you  find  something  archaeologi- 
cal— an  object  or  evidence  of  a  site — 
report  it  to  the  following  in  your  state. 


ALABAMA 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Box  8136 

University  of  Alabama 

University,  Alabama  35486 

ALASKA 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99504 

ARIZONA 

State  Archeologist 

Arizona  State  Museum 

University  of  Arizona 

Tucson,  Arizona  85721 

ARKANSAS 

State  Archeologist 

Arkansas  Archeological  Survey 

University  of  Arkansas  Museum 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 

CALIFORNIA 

State  Park  Archeologist 

Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

P.O.  Box  2390 

Sacramento,  California  95811 

COLORADO 

Department  of  Anthropology 

University  of  Colorado 

Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

CONNECTICUT 

State  Archaeologist 

Jorgensen  Auditorium 

University  of  Connecticut 

Storrs,  Connecticut  06268 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Archaeological  Board 

RD2,  Box  186A 

Chestnut  Grove  Road 

Dover,  Delaware  19901 

FLORIDA 

State  Archeologist 

Bureau  of  Historic  Sites  &  Properties 

Department  of  State 

The  Capitol 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

GEORGIA 

Department  of  Sociology  & 

Anthropology 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
HAWAII 

State  Archeologist 
Department  of  Land  &  Natural 

Resources 
P.O.  Box  621 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96809 
IDAHO 

Department  of  Anthropology 
Idaho  State  University 
Pocatello,  Idaho  83201 
ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Archaeological  Survey 
Department  of  Anthropology 
Davenport  Hall 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 


INDIANA 

Department  of  Anthropology 

RawlesHall  108 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

IOWA 

Office  of  State  Archeologist 

129  S.  Capitol 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 

KANSAS 

State  Archeologist 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

Topeka,  Kansas  66603 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  Archeological  Survey 

Department  of  Anthropology 

University  of  Kentucky 

Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

LOUISIANA 

Department  of  Geography  and 

Anthropology 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
MAINE 

Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine  04473 
MARYLAND 
State  Archeologist 
Maryland  Geological  Survey 
Latrobe  Hall 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bronson  Museum 
8  N.  Maine  Street 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts  02708 
MICHIGAN 

Museum  of  Anthropology 
4011  Museums  Building 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 
MINNESOTA 
State  Archeologist 
Department  of  Anthropology 
200  Ford  Hall 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 
MISSISSIPPI 
State  Archeologist 
Mississippi  Archaeological  Survey 
Department  of  Archives  &  History 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39201 
MISSOURI 

Director,  Archaeological  Survey 
15Switzler  Hall 

University  of  Missouri  -  Columbia 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201 
MONTANA 
Montana  Statewide  Archeological 

Survey 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana  59801 


NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Archeological  Survey 

University  of  Nevada 

Reno,  Nevada  89507 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Department  of  Sociology- 
Anthropology 

Franklin  Pierce  College 

Rindge,  New  Hampshire  03461 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bureau  of  Research-Archeology 

New  Jersey  State  Museum 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

NEW  MEXICO 

Division  of  Anthropology 

Museum  of  New  Mexico 

P.O.  Box  2087 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

NEW  YORK 

State  Archeologist 

Social  Science  369 

New  York  State  Museum 

Albany,  New  York  12203 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  Archeologist 

Department  of  Anthropology 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Historical  Society  of 
North  Dakota 

Liberty  Memorial  Building 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58501 

OHIO 

Division  of  Archaeology 

The  Ohio  Historical  Society 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

OKLAHOMA 

State  Archaeologist 

Oklahoma  Archaeological  Survey 

1335  South  Asp 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73069 

OREGON 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

University  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Archeologist 

William  Penn  Memorial  Museum 

Box  232 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17108 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Department  of  Sociology  & 
Anthropology 

Brown  University 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Institute  of  Archeology  & 
Anthropology 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

W.  H.  Over-Dakota  Museum 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Vermillion,  South  Dakota  57069 

TENNESSEE 

The  McClung  Museum 

University  of  Tennessee 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  37916 

TEXAS 

State  Archeologist 

State  Building  Commission 

P.O.  Box  12172 

Austin,  Texas  78711 

UTAH 

Statewide  Archeological  Survey 

University  of  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 

VERMONT 

Department  of  Sociology  & 

Anthropology 
University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont  05401 
VIRGINIA 
Archeologist 
Virginia  State  Library 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 
WASHINGTON 
Department  of  Anthropology 
Washington  State  University 
Pullman,  Washington  99163 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Section  of  Archeology 
West  Virginia  Geological  Survey 
Box  879 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26505 
WISCONSIN 
State  Archeologist 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wise. 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

WYOMING 
State  Archeologist 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Wyoming 
University  Station  Box  3431 
Laramie,  Wyoming  82070 


Assistance  and  consultation  of  the 
following  reviewers  is  acknowledged: 
Dr.  R.  E.  W.  Adams,  Secretary,  Society 
for  American  Archaeology;  Dr.  Cynthia 
Irwin-Williams,  Publications  Reviewer 
for  the  Society;  Dr.  E.  N.  Wilmsen, 
Editor,  American  Antiquity;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Alderson,  Director  of  The 
American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History;  Dr.  Kyran  M.  McGrath, 
Director  of  The  American  Association 
of  Museums,  and  Dr.  Charles  R. 
McGimsey  III,  Director,  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  Arkansas. 


Publication  of  this  booklet  is  spon- 
sored by  The  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission.  The  text 
was  initiated  in  behalf  of  The  Society 
for  American  Archaeology,  reviewed 
by  The  American  Association  for 
Museums  and  The  American  Society 
for  State  and  Local  History,  and  was 
written  by  Dr.  John  L.  Cotter,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  American  Civilization, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Associate 
Curator  of  American  Historical  Ar- 
chaeology, University  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Retired. 
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